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and in other portions Morgan's work on the beaver, or Romanes' 
excellent book do not seem to have been known to the author 
or his translator. Indeed the authors quoted are largely French, 
though the recent remarkable papers and books of Favre are not 
referred to. The book is not therefore to be classed with the 
more critical and authoritative works of the authors which we 
have named, though it is a very interesting collection of anec- 
dotes which throw more or less light on the mental powers of 
animals, particularly of those domesticated by man. The cuts 
are attractive, but that of the " chimpanzee at table," carving with 
a knife and fork, and filling his glass from a bottle held in a tight 
coil of his tail, represents a creation of the studio rather than a 
result of the processes of evolution in re tails. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. — The third 
annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology, covering the fiscal 
year 1881-82, and bearing the imprint of 1884, has just appeared. 
The volume consists of the report of the director, Major J W. 
Powell, and scientific papers by Thomas, Dall, Matthews, Dorsey, 
Holmes and Stevenson. 

Major Powell's report reviews the work of the Bureau in the 
field and in the office, epitomizes the scientific papers in the vol- 
ume, and closes with a very suggestive chapter on activital simi- 
larities. The resemblances which have been noticed in human 
arts and inventions throughout the world arise, according to the 
essay, in the four following ways : 

. , . .... I Due to concausation. 

Autogenous similarities < . . 

° (^ Adventitious. 

c . ., ... f Due to cognation. 

Syngenous similarities j Due tQ ac * ulturation . 

That is, things may arise independently from similar causes ; they 
may be similar merely by accident ; they may have come about 
through the same race or their descendants; or one people may 
have learned them from another. 

The chapter concludes with nine rules, for the discovery of 
which one of the causes has been active in any case. 

Mr. Thomas' paper, entitled Notes on- certain Maya and Mexi- 
can Manuscripts, is a comparison of two plates in the Codex Cor- 
tesianus with the Mexican calendar systems to show the connec- 
tion between the two. The author says : " That all the Central 
American nations had calendars substantially the same in princi- 
ple as the Mexican, is well known. This of itself would indicate 
a common origin not so very remote ; but when we see two con- 
tiguous or neighboring peoples making use of the same conven- 
tional signs of a complicated nature, down even to the most 
minute details, and those of a character not comprehensible by 

1 Edited by Prof, Otjs T. Mason, National Museum, Washington, D. C, 
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the commonalty, we have proof at least of a very intimate rela- 
tion. One thing is apparent, viz., that the Mexican symbols 
could never have grown out of the Maya hieroglyphics. That 
the latter might have grown out of the former is not impossible." 
Mr. Dall's paper treats of masks, labrets and certain aboriginal 
customs, with an inquiry into the bearing of their geographical 
distribution. His classification of masks is as follows : 

1. The mask, having breathing and peep holes. 

2. The maskette, without perforations. 

3. An object resembling a mask, but not to be worn. 

In an evolutionary series masks would be arranged thus : 

A. For defense. 

a. Passive, culminating in the helmet. 

b. Active, awe inspiring, culminating in shaman masks. 

B. Symbolical. 

a. Illustrative. 

b. Ritual. 

The author, after a very elaborate treatment of the subject, 
illustrated by numerous figures, closes with some observations 
upon the origin of labretifery and mask-wearing in America, 
which apparently called forth Major Powell's essay on activital 
similarities. Rejecting Northern Asia and the Atlantis theory, 
holding as extremely improbable the theory of similar causes 
acting to produce similar effects, Mr. Dall concludes that the 
great congeries of islands, known as Polynesia and Melanesia, 
offer the most plausible solution of the problem. 

Dr. Matthews has a short paper beautifully illustrated and per- 
fect of its kind. That is to say, the author has described the 
Navajo weaver so accurately and minutely that any hand-loom 
weaver could read the description and produce a Navajo blanket 
or belt. It is so refreshing to read a description of aboriginal art 
by one who knows aught about it that, even at the risk of flattery, 
we cannot refrain from the foregoing just encomium. 

There are three kinds of Navajo blankets in the National Mu- 
seum. The first, or oldest, is aboriginal work, from the raw, dirty, 
native wool to the finished robe. This the author describes. The 
second is partly native and partly of raveled strouding or traders' 
blankets. The third is a modern invention. Germantown wools, 
not always well dyed,«-are furnished to the weaver, and he exe- 
cutes patterns to order. These, though held at high price, are 
inferior in every way ; the colors fade, and run if wet in the 
least. 

Mr. Dorsey's paper on Omaha sociology, the longest in the vol- 
ume, is also the most elaborate and the most learned. The author 
discusses the social system of the Omaha tribe of the great Sioux 
stock in the following order : 

1. The state, its classes and corporations. 

2. The Gentile system, including tribal circles, sacred tents, sacred pipes, the several 

gentes minutely described. . 

3. The kinship system and marriage laws, giving classes of consanguines, the laws 

of marriage and remarriage. 
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4. Domestic life, courtship, marriage customs, etiquette, bashfulness, pregnancy, 

children, position of women, catamenia, widows and widowers, rights of parents, 
personal habits, politeness, meals, etc. 

5. Visiting customs. 

6. Industrial occupations, hunting, fishing, agriculture, food, clothing, etc. 

7. Defensive and offensive warfare. 

8. Games, societies, corporations, etc. 

9. The government and religion. 

10. Law. 

Mr. Holmes' article treats of prehistoric textile fabrics in the 
United States, derived from impressions on pottery. The pro- 
cess of Mr. Holmes is most ingenious. He takes a cast of the 
fragments of pottery and that brings out the texture of the cloth 
or basket by which the soft paste was impressed. It is marvel- 
ous that no other archaeologist ever thought of this effective 
scheme. In the application of his casts to modern weaving Mr. 
Holmes will allow a suggestion. His first group and his fourth 
group are the same, the one being plain, checker weaving, the 
other, weaving in diagonal or diaper. His second group and his 
third group are absolutely identical, appearing on the same piece 
in many modern examples. His elaborate schemes of weaving 
this pattern are also unnecessary, the warp being mistaken for the 
weft, and very complicated machinery substituted for a stick set 
up in the ground, as any one may see who will visit the basket 
makers in Queen Charlotte archipelago. 

Group five may represent four-ply braiding, but it is just as 
likely to belong to group tvvo, although the Tlinkits understand 
four-ply braiding. 

We may be allowed a word as to the spread of textile industry 
at present among the North Americans in its relation to Mr. 
Holmes' paper. Types one and four are practiced by all Indians 
east of the Rocky mountains, north and south. If Mr. Holmes' 
figs. 65, 107, 108 and 109 are coiled basketry (and they look very 
much like the Pai Ute pitched water jars) this style is still prac- 
ticed by the North Carolina Cherokees, and by the Eskimo, 
Athapascan, Californian, Pueblo, Apache, Navajo, Yuma and 
Pima tribes. Mr. Homes' twined ware, groups two and three, is 
made now by the Winnebagos east of the Rockies, and by the 
Eskimo, Tlinkit, Haida and Chimsyan tribes as well as by those 
of Washington Territory, Oregon, Northern California, and by 
the Shoshonis and Pueblo tribes. It is not now known among 
any of the tribes who have of late been identified with the 
mound-builders. 

The illustrated catalogues at the end of the volume are ex- 
tremely useful to the student. The practice of printing a great 
mass of numbers, conveying no information, which very much 
marred Vol. 11 of these reports, has been less followed here. The 
illustrations of the volume, especially those last executed, are 
excellent, and the appearance of the whole work does credit to 
the editor in charge. 
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The Crania of Negroes. — Although published in 1884, C. 
Passavant's Cranio! ogische Untersuchung has just come to hand. 

His results are given both in tables and in graphic charts, the 
former are here combined : 
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From this table it will be seen that all indices may be found in 
Africa, that the Congoese are the shortest headed, and that the 
mass of the whole or of any class will be found between 70 and 
80. The same would probably be true on any other continent, 
showing that Dr. Topinard's application of the results of cranial 
index as an evolutionary characteristic is probably correct. 

Lacustrian Antiquities of Dr. Gross. — Archaeologists and 
antiquarians traveling on the European continent will be pleased 
to hear that the celebrated collection of lacustrian antiquities of 
Dr. Gross of Neuveville, on the Lake of Brenne, was presented by 
the proprietor to the Swiss confederacy, and is now on exhibition 
in the federal palace at Berne, the capital. All the different 
periods are well represented, and there are over 5000 pieces mak- 
ing up the collection, many of them being unique. There are 
one hundred objects of nephrite and jadeite, one hundred and 
fifty bracelets and anklets, one hundred knives, sixty hatchets, 
a large array of objects in silex and bronze, pottery molds, 
vases, and skulls from several Swiss lakes. In the same hall are 
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suspended the two paintings of Bachelon, " Domestic Life of the 
Lake Dwellers." Berne also possesses a civic museum for antiqui- 
ties, and other well-assorted collections of this kind may be found 
in Brenne, Zurich, Neufchatel, Geneva and Freiburg. — A. S. Gat- 
schel. 

Recent Articles by Dr. Tschudi — We have before us a 
series of recent articles composed by the Peruvian traveler, Dr. 
J. J. von Tschudi, who at present employs himself in making 
digests of ethnologic material previously collected. These papers 
are partly of an anthropologic, partly of a topographic or linguis- 
tic import. Among the latter we mention : " Die geographischen 
Namen in Peru," eight pages, in Kettler's Geographic Magazine; 
*' Remarks on Lopez's communication on the tribe of the Calcha- 
qui Indians," in the Argentine Republic (Zeitsch. f. Ethnologie, 
1885), in which v. Tschudi lays stress upon the total disparity of 
the tribe spoken of with the Kechuas in their language ; " Das 
Lama in seinen Beziehungen zum altperuanischen Volksleben " 
(Zeitschr. f. Ethnologie, 1885, pp. 93-109), a very instructive trea- 
tise, based alike on history and on the author's own ethnographic 
and local investigation. The extensive terminology of the Indians 
to designate all kinds of young, old, spotted, etc., lamas is of 
peculiar interest to the linguist. — A. S. Gaschet. 

Supplement to the Grammar of the Cakchiquel language. 
— Dr. Otto Stoll, a physician of Zurich, Switzerland, who has 
lived five years among the Indians of Guatemala, has written 
some important " Supplementary remarks to the grammar of the 
Cakchiquel language, edited by Dr. D. G. Brinton." This article 
was read before the American Philosophical Society of Philadel- 
phia, February 6, 1885, and printed in its Proceedings. Stoll's 
remarks form a series of rectifications and criticisms upon the 
antiquated method followed by the ancient ecclesiastics in writing 
up grammars of the American languages, and the frequent misappli- 
cations in their terminology. As to the name Cozumelguapan, 
Stoll thinks it is of Nahuatl origin, and quotes the etymology of 
Buschmann, " Near the rainbow water." He may rest assured, 
that only the local ending -pa, -pan is Nahuatl, and that cozumel 
is»a Maya word, signifying swallow. — A. S. Gatschet. 

MICROSCOPY. 1 

Natural Injection (Leeches). — I have often noticed that 
leeches hardened in weak chromic acid, or in any chromic solu- 
tion, are beautifully and naturally injected with their own blood. 
Where the circulatory system is to be studied by means of sec- 
tions, this method seems to be the simplest and most reliable 
one. Not only the larger sinuses, but the intra-epithelial capil- 

* Edited by Dr. C. O. Whitman, Mus. Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. 



